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City Bares Industry Plans; 
Rails, Highway Included 


Detail of Oklahoma City’s biggest and best-kept secret in history, a 
complete $15 millions highway-industry-railroad moving program, already 
set and ready to go, has been revealed. 

Briefly the program: 

ONE— -Provides right-of-way for construction of an eight-lane road- 
four lanes for express and four for local service— on N.W. 39 for U.S. 66 
to the west, and clears expressway right-of-way on Grand boulevard south 


from N.W. 39. 

TWO— Removes 14 miles of old 
railroad lines and rebuilds seven 
miles to serve both present and new 
industry. 

THREE — Establishes at least 
nine new industrial districts, three 
of them major sites, for new job- 
creating firms which are already 
negotiating for locations here. 

FOUR— Definitely sets a pattern 
for development of about a fourth 
of Oklahoma county, so industry 
can locate here and know sites se- 
lected will keep their value through 
the years because they are on perma- 
nent highway-railroad routes and 

FIVE— Pulls the plug on a long- 
delayed start of construction of the 
new state fairgrounds, by removing 
two rail lines and definitely locating 
express urban highway routes. 

Behind the program is a study 
of civic teamwork that will be re- 
called for many years to come— of 
secrets kept; money loaned by city 
banks; signing of notes by men who 
didn’t know, actually, how the 
money was to be used; gifts of land 
by little home owners and the 
wealthy alike; and co-operation be- 
tween businessmen, city, county, 
and state officials which will be the 
envy of other cities for years to 
come. 

But even though the program is 
so immense, William M. Cain, 
president of the chamber, stressed 
the point that “we’re not going to 
get into the industrial tract busi- 
ness, and right now we’re looking 
for a buyer who will do that job 
for us. We need our money.” 

“We’ve got to find someone who 
will lay paving, put in sewers and 
power, do the landscaping — for 
plants, this time, and not for homes. 


Seamprufe Gets 
Plant Building 
At Holdenville 

Whole-hearted cooperation by 
Holdenville has landed a new in- 
dustry with a half-million-dollar pay- 
roll for that Oklahoma city. 

Officials of Seamprufe, Inc., the 
same firm that moved a big factory 
into McAlester, have signed a lease 
for a $300,000 building for which 
residents of Holdenville voted a 
bond issue to construct. 

Already, $300,000 in bond funds 
are available to construct the build- 
ing. The bonds were voted earlier 
this year as Holdenville acted to 
have the funds available if negotia- 
tions for tire plant were completed. 

Seamprufe will manufacture 
women’s slips and hosiery in the 
Holdenville plant. Tire annual pay- 
roll at the plant is expected to be 
about $500,000 and will spread 
among almost 500 employes, mostly 
women. 

Harold Flood, Ardmore architect, 
has already drawn plans for such 
a building and it has been approved 
as suitable by Seamprufe officials, 
lire building will be constructed on 
the town’s airport site. It will be 
fully air-conditioned and will have 
its own cafeteria. 

Officials believe actual production 
may be started here within six to 
nine months. 


Total tax collections for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 for the state govern- 
ment of Oklahoma were $138,- 
317,404. 


Gas Is Credited 
As Industry Key 
By State Expert 

Oklahoma’s plentiful supply of 
natural gas is the key to industrial 
growth. That’s the opinion of Ford 
FI. Mugg, Lawton, southwest divi- 
sion manager of Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., who spoke to the 
Duncan Lions club. 

Mugg said the natural gas supply, 
a wealth of labor, factory sites, and 
an ample supply of water are factors 
which will overcome several handi- 
caps, the main being high trans- 
portation costs. 

Mugg pointed out that the South- 
west is second only to the Pacific 
coast in rate of population growth 
and buying power in the United 
States. “Within a six state area, 
of which Oklahoma is the center, 
live over 200 million people with 
a buying power of over $21.5 bil- 
lion.” 

Thus, he reasoned, hundreds of 
products in constant demand by the 
consuming public can profitably be 
made and distributed in the state. 


Hominy Labor Check 
Shows 600 Available 

With a few workers yet to check 
in their blanks, Hominy’s industrial 
survey showed an encouraging total 
of more than 600 signed up as being 
interested in employment in a shoe 
factory if one should locate there. 

The survey is being taken at the 
request of a northern shoe manufac- 
turing concern that has expressed 
interest in locating a factory in Hom- 
iny if sufficient labor is available. 


Our Cover 


Mountain streams are plentiful in 
eastern Oklahoma and many more 
anglers are finding their way to 
them. Typical is the winding Black 
Fork creek near Heavener. It is 
found in one of the most scenic 
mountain sections of the state. 
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Jones Furniture Plant Expands 



WON’T YOU SIT DOWN — This seems to be the kind offer of the first lady 
of the state, Mrs. Johnston Murray, as she relaxes on one of many beautiful 
divans made by the Pendley Manufacturing Co. of Jones. Proving that Okla- 
homans do use state products, Mrs. Murray has the furniture in the guber- 
natorial mansion. 


Harold Pendley is proving that 
it’s practical to use untrained, local 
labor and teach them to do a job 
tire way you want it done. 

Manager of the Pendley Manu- 
facturing Co. of Jones, Pendley has 
done this very thing and made it 
pay off in the production of furni- 
ture. 

Pendley went to work in a furni- 
ture store in Oklahoma City and 
liked it. In 1938 he opened his own 
custom upholstering business, which 
is operated in tire city, branching 
later into manufacturing. 

In 1948 he moved his plant to 
Jones. Selling to a large concern 
in 1949, he remained as plant man- 
ager, working with the local people 
he had individually trained to their 
jobs. Early 1951 saw Pendley buy 
back the plant on a corporation 
basis. 

The firm sends “western tradi- 
tion” furniture to west Texas, New 
Mexico and all of Oklahoma. Re- 
cently they have received inquiries 
from many states concerning the 
possibility of setting up new dealer- 
ships in their line. 

Tire plant buys wood in the 
rough, much of it coming from 
southeast Oklahoma. Though it is 
previously kiln or air dried, the mill- 
ing is done at their factory. Tire 
felted cotton padding used in the 
furniture is purchased in the state. 
Both cloth and plastic covering is 
used. 

The plant did a $250,000 business 
in 1950 and anticipates $400,000 
worth in 1951. 

Twenty employes of the firm re- 
ceive a payroll of $5,000 per month. 

Tulsa Area Slated 
To Get New Power 

The Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa has announced plans for con- 
struction of a $9.2 million power 
plant and a number of sub-stations 
in the Tulsa area. 

Work on the steanr-powered plant 
will begin next year. 


Plant Employes 
Grow In Number 

The number of Oklahomans em- 
ployed in manufacturing plants last 
month rose to 74,400, up 900 from 
June and a record postwar high. 

Dave Vandivier, chairman of the 
Oklahoma Employment Security 
commission, attributed the jump to 
increased production of transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Tulsa county now has 20,900 
manufacturing workers, followed by 
Oklahoma county with 14,000. In 
the last 12 months, manufacturing 
employment has gained 10.7 per- 
cent, and new hiring in these indus- 
tries is foreseen for several more 
months. However, at present the 
state has only .5 percent of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing workers. 

Non-durable goods totaled 40,500 
workers, up 300 from June. Food 
processing led this division with 
15,700 employes, a gain of 200 in a 
month. Refining accounted for 
11,900. 


Old Idea Clicks 
For State Man 
Turned Inventor 

A printer’s idea for reducing costs 
of complicated bookkeeping forms, 
and at the same time print them so 
accurately they’ll work on any ma- 
chine, is expected to create a new 
industry at Shawnee. 

Arnold Clifton holds a patent on 
a new gadget after years of work, 
spending plenty of money on doing 
a job which many said couldn’t be 
done. 

It’s technical to everyone but a 
printer, just how he does the job. 
But it’s not technical to understand 
that with his new “base”, he set a 
form in about 35 minutes that nor- 
mally would require about 4J4 hrs. 
The news has spread throughout 
the industry in a hurry— and Clifton 
has organized a new firm called 
“Key Base, Inc.”, to make the ma- 
terial that simplifies the vertical and 
horizontal printing of these forms. 
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OKLAHOMA’S FINEST RESORT AREA — This picture was snapped 
during a recent water skiing contest at Lake Murray State Park, south of 
Ardmore. It shows part of the spectators as they were gathering below the 
magnificent lodge. This playground has gained national recognition as a resort 
attraction. 


Furniture Firm 
Is Newest In 
Muskogee Area 

Muskin Manufacturing Company 
has the distinction of being Musko- 
gee’s newest firm and also the second 
of a planned chain of furniture fac- 
tories whose slogan is to give the 
consumer “the finest line of un- 
painted furniture made” at prices 
possible to pay. 

Established in May, the Musko- 
gee operation became the second 
Muskin industry in the nation 
headed by Roger L. White, Chi- 
cago. The original plant is located 
at Walkerton, Indiana, and has been 
in operation since 1945. 

Norman Muskin, manager, ex- 
plained that many customers prefer 
unfinished furniture. At the same 
time, the company is able to operate 
at a swifter pace, meaning enormous 
volume with relatively little work. 

Location of the plant in Okla- 
homa also provides an advantage— 
an economic one— for the potential 
buyer. By being situated and selling 
here the cost of shipping is trimmed 


considerably. Shipping points of the 
local Muskin company extend 400 
miles in every direction, bordering 
at Houston to the south, Omaha on 
the north, the city of Nashville on 
the east and almost to Denver on 
the west. 

Construction of the various types 
of furniture at Muskin is accom- 
plished on an assembly line basis. 
Muskin products include chests of 
drawers, bookcases, vanities, benches, 
desks, commodes and night tables 
for a total of 28 items. Finished 
bedroom pieces will be added to the 
line sometime in September. 

Norman Muskin, who is also vice- 
president of Muskin industries, 
pointed out that president White 
showed foresight in locating a plant 
in Oklahoma. White has stated that 
he was influenced by the ability of 
this area to give better service and 
low freight costs. White says that 
in his opinion the Oklahoma area 
has an abundant supply of good, 
skilled labor. 

At present, the firm employs 16, 
but Muskin plans to increase that 
number to 50 or 60 in the near 
future. 


Former Eastern 
Plant Produces 
Shawnee “Stars” 

Men interested in the stars, as- 
tronomy students the world over, 
and the bright young men who 
pilot Uncle Sam’s airplanes are 
studying “stars” made in Shawnee. 

The gadget they’re using comes 
from Thomas Industries, a modest 
little firm in a modest little cement 
block building at the edge of town. 

The company gained fame during 
World War II making precision 
instruments in New Jersey. It now 
makes the “Spitz Planetarium”, a 
$5,000 gadget that will do the job 
in teaching astronomy — including 
airplane navigation — which once 
required the famous $100,000 Zeiss 
instrument made in Germany. 

Essentially, it’s a ten-sided black 
plastic box in which there are tiny 
holes. Inside the box is a light. The 
box can be turned by motor or hand. 
In a darkened room with an oval 
ceiling, it sends out little beams of 
light, which form the moon, stars 
and other parts of the night sky. 
It’s so precise, so real in appearance, 
that pilots could “plot a position” 
without any difficulty over land or 
sea. 

It can be turned to give the posi- 
tion of the stars at any moment or 
place in history — the night Christ 
was born, or at some point in history 
a thousand years from now. 

The machine now sells for $3,500 
to $5,000, depending on equipment 
which goes with it. The firm is now 
working on a cheaper model. 

Being from Oklahoma originally, 
Thomas wasn’t happy in New Jersey. 
He sent out letters inquiring about 
possible industrial locations. When 
the Shawnee chamber of commerce 
got one, they phoned Thomas long 
distance. Thomas was on his way 
back to Oklahoma. 

That was last September. The 
firm now employs 11 persons, and 
is also making gasoline motors for 
model airplanes, model trains and 
precision tools. 
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“Electric Chair” 
To Be Out Soon 

A throw-back to P. T. Barnum, 
the circus maestro and publicity 
king, has entered the furniture busi- 
ness— and Pauls Valley’s own cabi- 
net maker, is getting in the show. 

The throw-back, Gerald Z. Sa- 
moff, Dallas inventor, has come up 
with a chair to end all chairs. It’s 
an electric chair that isn’t used as 
the penalty for murder. 

Its rightful name is the “Aristo- 
crat Dream Chair.” But you can, 
if you prefer, call it the “electric 
chair” or an apartment without a 
roof. It’s a comfortable reclining 
chair, chaise lounge, and a 6^-foot 
bed to accommodate tall people, all 
rolled into one. 

This particular new-style chair and 
five or six other models turned out 
by the upcoming Samoff, will be 
manufactured in Pauls Valley by 
the Womack Cabinet Shop. Wo- 
mack is in Dallas now getting the 
models and plans with which to 
start production. 

This wonder chair, loaded with 
push buttons, performs miracles. 
Among its unusual facilities are 
electrical outlets for blankets, radios, 
razors, toaster, coffee pots, lamps, 
hot plates, or any other electrical 
appliances for home use. 

Womack will begin production 
of the newest in chairs as quickly 
as materials can be obtained and 
his factory set-up is converted to 
turn out the new product. 

Public Service Head 
Tells of Expansion 

M. M. Schene, area manager for 
the Public Service company, has 
announced in behalf of his company 
that approximately $2,480,000 will 
be spent during the next five years 
in expanding and increasing the 
capacity of the electric system serv- 
ing the McAlester area. 

Other towns to benefit by the 
program are Krebs, Hartshorne, 
Haileyville, Wilburton, Stigler, Tali- 
hina, Coalgate, Atoka, Allen and 
42 others. 


Muskogee Gets 
Aircraft Plant 
Of Large Scope 

City officials of Muskogee have 
completed negotiations to bring an 
aircraft assembly plant to that third 
largest state city. 

Plans call for an annual payroll 
of $6 millions and the promise of 
employing 1,200 workers from the 
start. 

D. H. Roberts of Tulsa, one of 
five officials of Aircraft Assemblers, 
Inc., who will operate the plant, 
said the company will begin in- 
stalling equipment at nearby Davis 
Field by September 1. Company 
officials have completed plans to 
lease a large hangar and five build- 
ings. 

Roberts said the chief business 
of the firm will be to manufacture, 
assemble and modify aircraft and 
aircraft components. 

Initial outlay of equipment at the 
field, according to Roberts, will rep- 
resent an investment of $500,000. 


Bus Bodies Roll 
Off Durant Line 

The first school bus body is off 
the assembly line at the new Durant 
plant of Excel Body Works. 

Tire plant is not yet in full opera- 
tion as several phases of tire assem- 
bly line are incomplete. The plant 
will eventually have a capacity of 
one bus body every four hours. 

A1 and Johnnie Wilson, who op- 
erated the body works in Hugo for 
several years, with their families and 
several key men in the Hugo plant, 
have moved to Durant, and others 
will move here later. 

The assembly line is modeled 
after the major automobile factories. 
When completely set up, it will 
comprise five to six stations along a 
track where each crew will have a 
different job to do on the body as 
it moves along from the time the 
first two pieces of metal are welded 
together, on through a paint shop, 
a baking room and into a depart- 
ment where the upholstering and 
lights are installed. 



QUARTZ MOUNTAIN STATE PARK— Scenery that is different can be 
found at this state-operated park near Mangum and Altus, in southwestern 
Oklahoma. Fishing is good and the above picture shows two anglers trying 
their luck. The park, comprised of 11,000 acres, is one of the most rugged in 
the park system, with huge granite boulders dotting the shoreline of the 
6,000-acre lake. A resort lodge, similar to the one at Lake Murray, is in the 
planning stage by the state planning board. 
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GETTING THE JOB DONE 

With each issue of Resourceful Oklahoma vve will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL GRANTS 
IN AID TO OKLAHOMA 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950 and June 30, 1951 


Agriculture: 



Experiment Stations 

Paid 

S 269,298 

Apportioned 
S 270,849 


Cooperative Extension Work 

910,975 

909,615 


School Lunch 

1,491,255 

1,378,853 


Research and Marketing Act 

57,049 

48,939 


Forest Fire Cooperation .. 

59,784 

58,850 


National Forest Fund - 

39,666 

55,601 


Cooperative Farm 

Forestry Extension Work 

11,230 

1,620 

Aviation: 


Federal Aid Airport 
Program Expenditure 

448,219 

309,982 

Children’s Service: 

Child Welfare 

113,151 

204,123 


Crippled Children 

209,582 

236,378 


Maternal & Child Health - 

140,382 

239,694 

Education: 


Colleges For Agriculture & 
Mechanic Arts 

96,666 

96,666 


Cooperative Vocational Education 

- 551,805 

551,805 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

424,522 

453,311 

Employment Security: 

State Administration Of 
Employment Security 

. „ 1,768,577 

1,832,393 

Health: 


Venereal Disease Control 

152,153 

109,100 


Tuberculosis Control 

137,052 

116,100 


General Health - 

260,121 

270,500 


Mental Health 

62,617 

51,400 


Heart Disease . _ . 

46,920 

33,200 


Cancer Control 

60,601 

55,400 


Hospital Construction .. 

1,534,720 

1,831,928 


Walter Pollution Control 

16,723 

16,000 

Highways: 


Primary — 

1,068,555 

4,490,377 


Secondary _ 

3,857,403 

3,298,766 


Urban 

462,354 

1,197,791 

Public Assistance: 

Aged _ _ - - 

34,736,000 

34,727,000 


Blind . . 

962,000 

1,091,000 


American Printing 
House For The Blind 

2,323 

2,063 


Dependent Children 

9,568,000 

10,047,000 

Wildlife Restoration: 

Grants to State for Wildlife 
Conservation Projects 

169,962 

164,610 


Source: Legislative Bulletin No. 90 — Council of State Governments — /. Stanley Clark, 
Director Research Division & Industrial Planning — Oklahoma Planning And Re- 
sources Board. 
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Three-River Basin Study 
Includes Eight States 

The four-year study of the Arkansas, White and Red river basins has 
entered its second year. The study is being conducted by eight states, 
including Oklahoma, as well as six federal agencies. 

Purpose of the cooperative study is to work out solutions to serious 
soil and water problems in the three basins. The entire area, which includes 
the whole state of Oklahoma, is haunted by problems of flood control, 
eroding farmlands, lack of water supplies for towns, the need for irrigation 
water, and the advantages of new hydroelectric power, navigation and in- 
creased recreational facilities. 


Pioneer’s Partner 
Still In Business 

Old Pawnee Bill would probably 
smile in his grave if he knew this, 
but his name— and the handicraft 
of the Pawnee Indians— is still lend- 
ing color and fame to the state of 
Oklahoma. 

Pawnee Bill’s old partner, Ray O. 
Lyon, is still operating the old Paw- 
nee Bill Trading Post at Pawnee, 
county seat of Pawnee county. Lyon 
and his son, Glenn, have taken in 
a partner to replace the old Indian 
Scout who died in 1942. The new 
partner, Bryce Privett, and Clare 
Lyon, another of Ray’s sons, have 
all joined forces to make the Trading 
Post one of the state’s largest cen- 
ters of Indian lore. 

The elder Lyon, who has lived in 
Pawnee since 1935, heads the “man- 
ufacturing” part of the business, and 
Clare retails some of the products 
in his Pawnee jewelry store on the 
corner of the courthouse square. 
The Trading Post will do $100,000 
worth of business this year, all 
wholesale and mail orders, Lyon 
says. 

There are only three employes— 
two stenographers and a shipping 
clerk. The workers who make the 
tom-toms, war bonnets and beauti- 
ful beaded clothing are not on the 
payroll at all. They are the Pawnee 
Indians, some of whom drop in 
only once or twice a year to offer 
Lyon a bit of handwork, or perhaps 
to trade for beads that Lyon imports 
from Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

Action Awaited 
By State Cities 

Several Oklahoma cities are await- 
ing final action in Washington on 
the defense department’s proposal 
for a huge expansion program which 
includes nearly $100,000,000 worth 
of projects in this state. 

Projects for the airforce, totaling 
$40,580,000, include reactivation of 
bases at Altus and Ardmore, and 
expansion of facilities at Tinker 
Field, near Oklahoma City, and 
Vance Base, near Enid. 


New Cannery to 
Serve Dual Duty 
On Market, Jobs 

Cans of tomatoes, black-eyed and 
purple-hulled peas began to roll off 
the production lines of the Whitson 
Food Products Company in I-Iugo 
during July. 

The present operation of the can- 
nery fulfilled a plan that has ab- 
sorbed civic leaders in Hugo for 
many years. Much thought, energy 
and local capital has gone into bring- 
ing the cannery to Hugo as a market 
for local farm products and as em- 
ployment for Hugo labor. 

W. P. Whitson said he would be 
using more than 30 women in the 
cannery. 

The sheet steel building was built 
by the Choctaw County Industrial 
Foundation, Inc., which was organ- 
ized by local businessmen to bring 
industries into the county. 

The foundation furnished tire 
building. Whitson furnished the 
machinery and management. Whit- 
son will pay rent on the building 
and has the option of buying it in 
five years. The rent or purchase 
money goes back to the foundation 
to be used to bring other industries 
to the county. 

The operation of the cannery is 
expected to stabilize the production 
of truck crops in the county by 
assuring farmers of an alternate mar- 
ket for their products. 


These far reaching problems are 
in the laps of the Arkansas- White- 
Red basins inter-agency committee. 
Oklahoma’s Governor Johnston 
Murray is a member of this com- 
mittee and is represented at its meet- 
ings by N. R. Graham, vice-chair- 
man of the Planning and Resources 
Board. 

The committee has until June 30, 
1954, to write its report recommend- 
ing to congress solutions to soil and 
water problems. 

Ancient Indian Past 
Exposed by Shovels 

Indian civilizations of a thousand 
years ago are making way for modern 
Man in northwestern Oklahoma. 

Anthropologists are busy this sum- 
mer ferreting out traces of ancient 
Indian cultures before they are cov- 
ered by the reservoir to be impound- 
ed by the new Tenkiller dam on the 
Illinois River. 

Dr. Robert E. Bell, chairman of 
the department of anthropology at 
the University of Oklahoma, has a 
crew of ten students making excava- 
tions in the reservoir area. Findings 
so far include old Indian burials, 
utensils, arrowheads and other types 
of weapons. 

On at least one site Dr. Bell has 
found traces of Indians who lived 
there over 1,000 years ago, and sev- 
eral other sites have given up relics 
that are from 400 to 500 years old. 

The objects are washed, cataloged 
and classified, and eventually end 
up in the University museum at 
Norman. 
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OOPS! PARDON ME! — The unexpected pose of this young man isn’t one 
that would gain favor on a ballroom floor. Neither is it exactly good water 
skiing form — but mishaps will happen. The shot was taken recently during 
a water skiing contest at Lake Murray State Park. Numerous spills, like the 
one shown, provided added entertainment for the spectators. 


Governor Airs 
Praise of State 
Tourist Places 

State-constructed tourist park fa- 
cilities help private enterprise rather 
than hinder it, Gov. Murray declared 
recently in a state-wide radio broad- 
cast. 

He pointed to Lake Murray as an 
example of how private enterprise 
is being given opportunities that 
likely wouldn’t exist if the state had 
not participated in them and made 
them possible. 

He emphasized: “Private opera- 
tors are now holding forth at two 
cafes, a grocery store, gift shop, 
swimming beach and bait house at 
Murray. The state owns the build- 
ings and the operators pay a rental 
of 5 per cent on gross receipts. 

“At present, private industry is 
getting a good 50 per cent of gross 
proceeds from state parks. If we 
double our tourist business with 
state sponsored attractions, which 
we hope to do, we’ll also doirble the 
take for private investors. 

"But unless the state takes the 
first step, these opportunities remain 
outside the reach of private inves- 
tors. And when the state makes 
money, which admittedly doesn’t 
happen often, it eases the mighty 
strain on Mr. Taxpayer. At Murray, 
all rentals from the lodge and cabins 
go to the state, as do receipts from 
fishing licenses, boat rentals, etc.” 

The governor said the business 
people in Ardmore have no com- 
plaint to make because of the heavier 
tourist traffic, since every visitor 
spends some money while there, a 
system they like. 

“They’d like it even better if 


facilities were available to handle 
twice as many people,” he con- 
tinued. “Right now they’re sadly 
lamenting the fact that scores of 
would-be Murray visitors are turned 
away every day, from May through 
September.” 

Gov. Murray feels that there is a 
need for catering to vacationists who 
want facilities not quite on the lux- 
ury level. He said businessmen know 
that such people also spend the kind 
of money which makes their cash 
registers tinkle happily. 

“All of which tends to prove,” 
he added, “one of the basic ideas 
behind Murray lodge— investments 
by private resort operators will be 
encouraged if they once see the 
great demand for modern vacation 
facilities. 


Millwork Plant 
Makes Windows 

An Oklahoma City millwork 
company has leased two buildings 
at the former prisoner of war camp 
site in Tonkawa and will open a 
woodwork assembly plant there im- 
mediately, city manager Roy Adair 
announced recently. 

The firm, Kilpatrick Brothers, a 
large millwork and lumber company 
of Oklahoma City, will build win- 
dows for buildings under construc- 
tion at the air base in Wichita, 
Kansas, Adair was advised. 

At least 20 carpenters will be em- 
ployed when the assembly plant 
opens, with other employes added 
until a total of 40 may be working 
on the project. 
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